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Abstract 

The transition between educational levels is a process characterized by the complexity and repercussions that it 
represents to the future of children’s education. Studies conducted in this field acknowledge the relevance of the 
approximation and continuity between the practices of preschool and primary teachers for children’s 
development and learning. However, they are also unanimous in stating that an optimized transition process is 
far from completion. There is a lack of studies that investigate the issue of continuity between educational levels 
in Portugal, especially in reading and writing. To address this problem, the objective of this study is to 
understand the way in which preschool and primary teachers work toward a coordinated and fluid transition, 
particularly in the field of written language. Interviews were conducted with preschool and primary teachers, and 
the results reveal the different positions among preschool and primary teachers in the manner in which they 
conceive the transition process between these two education levels. 

Keywords: educational transition, reading and writing, early childhood education, primary education 

1. Reading and Writing in the Transition between Preschool Education and Primary Education 

The transition between educational levels is widely recognized and studied as an important factor in the success 
of children’s learning. As stated by Leppanen, Nieme, Aunola, and Nurmi (2006), the learning performed at a 
given level of education sets the conditions or appears to be a good predictor of the learning that will follow in 
the next levels. Data gathered by Brinkman, Gregory, Harris, Hart, Blackmore, and Janus (2013) have shown 
that literacy competencies in language and mathematics at the beginning of primary education are good 
indicators of children’s future academic performance in these areas. 

For the learning of reading and writing, the beginning of primary education is also a critical period that is 
particularly sensitive in children’s lives. It has been understood as a key moment for children, families and 
teachers because it is the “beginning” of formal and more structured learning. This moment, which has a great 
impact on children’s school lives and on the adults who interact with them, begins prior to the entry into primary 
education, as noted by Pickett (2005). At the preschool level, as a result of curricular changes that have taken 
place in the area of reading and writing over the last few decades, the development of literacy competencies has 
begun to receive greater weight and pressure to transition children with a set of competencies that are essential 
for their future academic performance. 

In Portugal as in other countries, this reality is related to a change in recent decades in the paradigmatic approach 
to written language, oriented by investigations in this study area that have pointed toward the knowledge and 
competencies that children, even before entering preschool education, already have. There has been a gradual 
shift from the perspective that reading and writing are the intervention area of primary teachers to the perspective 
of emergent literacy in early childhood education, which is not always fully understood and faithfully 
implemented in preschool (Guimaraes & Youngman, 1995; Santos, 2007; Santos & Alves-Martins, 2014). 
Similar to the study conducted by Ferreiro (1997), recent studies have indicated the presence of two different 
perspectives on thinking about reading and writing in the pedagogical practices of Portuguese teachers. First is 
the reading readiness perspective, which is associated with the idea that for the child to learn reading and writing, 
a set of competencies identified as prerequisites must be developed. These competencies are acquired through 
activities related to audio-visual discrimination, memory, vocabulary development, listening ability, visual-motor 
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skills, and the knowledge of letters and their respective sound values. This perspective involves teaching writing 
as a transcription technique, and it is somewhat focused on the adult as the person who has knowledge of what it 
means to read and write. Second is the emergent literacy perspective, which is child-centered and focuses on the 
needs and interests of children. This perspective considers the child’s contextualized use of writing as the starting 
point for learning, gives legitimacy to the conventional reading and writing behaviors of children, respects what 
they know, and encourages the teacher to create environments that are rich in reading and writing, expanding the 
opportunities for children’s contact with diverse literacy experiences (Guimaraes & Youngman, 1995; Mcmahon, 
Richmond, & Reeves-Kazelskis, 1998; Miller, 2001; Santos, 2007). 

In the teacher’s pedagogical practice, these same studies have demonstrated the existence of a set of 
contradictions and inconsistencies in the manner in which teachers think about written language at the preschool 
level of education. According to those studies, these contradictions occur, for example, between the types of 
activities that teachers claim to implement, how they approach writing, and the competencies that they seek to 
develop in children, between the existing curricular guidelines and the manner in which they inteipret them or 
between the role of writing in the education of children and the age considered key to the beginning of a study in 
this area. These inconsistencies reveal implications at the level of the teacher’s pedagogical practices that have 
with important repercussions related to the involvement of children in literacy events. Regardless of the manner 
in which each teacher views his or her own pedagogical intervention, at the end of the 1990s, based on the 
emergence of the Curricular Guidelines for Preschool Education (Ministry of Education, 1997) and more 
recently with the curricular revision of the Portuguese Program for Primary Education (Ministry of Education, 
2009), it is expected that the teaching and learning processes of reading and writing are oriented, in the actual 
pedagogical practice of these preschool and primary teachers, toward the understanding of what reading and 
writing are and toward their functional use and significance. 

Specifically, in terms of transition from one educational level to the other, both documents reflect a set of 
intentions, more or less explicit, concerning educational continuity, what preschool and primary teachers should 
pay attention to, and the conception and implementation of strategies that aim at the creation of favorable 
conditions for a successful transition. These terms are clearly explicit in the Curricular Guidelines for Preschool 
Education (Ministry of Education, 1997, p. 28), which state, “it is also the teacher’s role to provide the 
conditions for each child to successfully learn in the next phase; the teacher shall also be responsible, in 
collaboration with parents and in conjunction with colleagues of the primary school, for facilitating the transition 
of the child to compulsory schooling”. In the Portuguese Program for Primary Education (Ministry of Education, 
2009), teachers are requested to pay attention to the learning that children have already acquired in their passage 
through preschool education. 

In terms of studies on the process of educational transition, from the perspective of the pedagogical practices of 
literacy between preschool and primary education, there are few studies that explore in-depth the topic of 
educational transition. The studies that do address the issues of transition between these two levels of education 
point to the importance of the proximity, continuity, and types of practices of preschool and primary teachers as a 
key aspect of children’s learning and development (Ahtlo et al., 2011; Chun, 2003; Early, Pianta, Taylor, & Cox, 
2001; Einarsdottir, 2006; Margetts, 2002). The authors of these studies are unanimous in stating that in most 
cases, there are discontinuities between the two levels of education that occur at the level of the pedagogical 
beliefs and practices of these teachers. 

These discontinuities are the result of the preschool and primary teachers’ training and a long “tradition” related 
to the manner in which preschool and primary teachers conceive their role. They have consequences in terms of 
the working methods in either context. In the concrete terms of intervention, as concluded by Early et al. (2001), 
preschool is the phase of the highest number of practices oriented to the transition process, even though what is 
performed remains far from achieving the optimization of this process. Einarsdottir, Perry, and Dockett (2008) 
present similar conclusions. They stress that although teachers conceive the process as important and although 
they have implemented some activities, namely, visits of preschool children to primary education classrooms, 
there is no continuity at the levels of curricula and pedagogical practices. As Margetts notes (2002), efficient 
transition processes should extend far beyond simple visits. They must include the gradual preparation of 
children and families, based on a logic of peer continuity, the expectations of children and teachers, the curricula 
themselves, and the maintenance of comprehensive communication processes among all individuals involved. As 
stated by Dockett and Perry (2004), the reason is that teachers, parents, and children have different perspectives, 
experiences, and expectations related to the transition that influences the manner in which the transition process 
will be realized. 

Based on this scenario and because of a lack of Portuguese studies that address the issues related to the transition 
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between preschool and primary education, particularly in the context of reading and writing, it is imperative to 
attempt to understand how such continuity is or is not present in Portuguese schools from the perspectives of the 
preschool and primary teachers involved. 

For this reason and to search for clues that will allow a broader and more in-depth study to be conducted in the 
future, this investigation was conducted on how preschool teachers and primary school teachers design and 
implement strategies that are oriented toward the transition process in an attempt to identify the aspects that 
convey to them this logic of continuity and coordination. 

2. Method 

The primary objective of this study is to diagnose the situation that will allow us to subsequently expand the 
study to a larger group of preschool and primary teachers. A total of 10 interviews were conducted, five with 
preschool teachers and five with primary teachers, to gather information on these professionals’ opinions on 
what their role should be and on the work that is performed within the scope of their interventions to facilitate a 
continuous and coordinated transition process. 

2.1 Data Collection Instrument 

The interview was used as an instrument for data collection. The purpose was to access the thinking process of 
the participants to define the representations, values, and standards systems conveyed by an individual” 
(Albarello et al„ 1995, p. 89). 

The interview was organized into two blocks of questions. The first block contained general questions that 
allowed briefly characterizing the teachers surveyed. It covered topics such as age, gender, years of teaching 
experience, initial training and continuing education, pedagogical model followed, the grade she/he teaches at 
the time of the interview, and previous experience teaching lst-year classes in primary education. 

The second block focused, in part, on pedagogical issues related to written language in kindergarten and in the 
primary education, including the following: goals, differences in the manner in which writing should be 
approached in either context, ways to operationalize the work of the teachers in this area, and the competencies 
that children should acquire at either school level. The other questions in this block were related to the transition 
in writing. It explored the reasons why preschool and primary teachers invest or not in a transition process, the 
type of work they think should be performed, the type of work that actually occurs, the competencies that 
children should acquire for the transition process to be fluid, and the identification of those responsible for this 
process and their role. 

2.2 Participants 

Five preschool teachers and five teachers of primary education were interviewed. In Portugal, the preschool 
teachers working with children from 3 to 6 years and the primary teachers with children from 6 to 10 years old. 
The five preschool teachers interviewed are all female, aged between 31 and 45, and had taught on average for 
nine years. Four of the teachers hold a licentiate degree, whereas one was educated under the old system for 
primary teacher training but acquired additional scientific and pedagogical training that gave her a licentiate 
degree. Four of these preschool teachers stated that they did not follow a particular pedagogical model, and one 
noted working with project-approach. The five primary teachers interviewed are aged between 26 and 36; four 
are female and one male and had taught on average for four years. Four hold a licentiate degree, and one has a 
graduate degree. Concerning the pedagogical models followed in their educational practices, one declared not 
following any pedagogical model, another noted following a traditional perspective, and 3 indicated a 
constructivist perspective. Of these 5 primary teachers, 3 taught the 1st year at the time of the interview, and the 
remaining two had taught the 1st year in previous school years. 

3. Results 

3.1 Written Language in Preschool Education and in the Primary’ Education 

Asked about the importance of reading and writing in preschool education and about what it means to work on 
written language at this educational level, all preschool teachers and four of the five primary teachers stated that 
reading and writing are essential in early childhood education. The primary teacher who stated that written 
language was not an area for investment on the part of the preschool teacher could not directly explain his 
opinion. However, later in the interview, he manifested some unawareness regarding preschool education work 
and stated, “Is reading approached in early childhood education? Hum ... I don’t know. I don’t know how to 
answer because I cannot differentiate, because I never watched a preschool classroom.” 

For those who considered the work in this field important at the level of preschool education, the objectives or 
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the reasons for this importance are related, in the case of the preschool teachers, with the following: the 
discovery of the function of writing (one teacher), the discovery of writing itself (two teachers), encouraging its 
playful character (one teacher), and work oriented toward phonemes and orthography (one teacher). In the case 
of the primary teachers, the reasons given are as follows: creating a taste for reading and writing (one teacher), 
encouraging reading and writing (one teacher), the oral exploration of language (one teacher), and addressing the 
needs and interests of the children (one teacher). 

The ideas of preschool and primary teachers do not seem to differ considerably in terms of the approach to 
reading and writing when trying to distinguish between the work that must be performed in preschool education 
and the work that must be occurs in the primary education. For the preschool teachers, the difference between the 
work at the two levels resides in the following: the fact that there is a formal curriculum in primary education 
and a curriculum that is more focused on discoveries in preschool education (three teachers); the work in primary 
education is more oriented toward writing full texts, and the work in preschool education is more inclined toward 
writing words (one teacher) and toward the existence of a set of prerequisites for preschool education, in contrast 
to the formal curriculum in primary education (one teacher). From the teachers’ perspective, preschool education 
means awakening learning, as opposed to the more formal work in primary education (two teachers) or the work 
focused on orality in preschool education versus the work focused on the development of phonological 
awareness in primary education (one teacher). Interestingly, one teacher interviewed believes that the logic of 
approximating the work that is performed in the two levels is reasonable, noting that, “Today, there is an initial 
approach to the primary education that is similar to that in preschool.” 

Still focusing on the development and learning of written language, the preschool and primary teachers were 
asked whether there is a right time to begin working on reading and writing, and if so, when and why, in addition 
to when children begin to develop reading and writing skills. 

For three preschool teachers, reading and writing should start to be worked on preschool education; for one it 
should happen very early, even babies; and for a fifth teacher, this work should start when children are prepared 
and show some interest in this area. Primary teachers supposed that reading and writing should begin to be 
worked on in primary education, when the child enters the 1st year (two teachers); between preschool and eight 
years of age (one teacher); or that there is no right time to initiate this work (two teachers). 

The reasons for defining or not defining a particular time to start working on written language, according to the 
preschool teachers, are related to the benefits of early contact with written material (two teachers), the respect for 
the child’s interest (one teacher), and the maturity of the child (one teacher). One of the teachers did not give 
reasons for her answer. Primary teachers explain their answers, noting the competencies that children already 
have at a given point in their school path (one teacher), the maturity of the children (one teacher), and the fact 
that the primary education is the right time (one teacher). Two teachers claim that there is no right time because 
it is difficult to define when this time is in terms of each child’s development. 

Concerning the time children when begin to develop reading and writing competencies, the preschool teachers 
state that they start developing it at two years of age (one teacher); at three or four years of age (two teachers), at 
seven years of age (one teacher), or that there is no specific age (one teacher). For the primary teachers, children 
begin to develop reading and writing skills from an early age (two teachers) to five years of age (one teacher), in 
the 1st year of the primary education (one teacher), or it depends on each child (one teacher). 

Although preschool teachers concern themselves with and work on written language in preschool education, the 
inconsistency in the thinking of these teachers and primary teachers is worrying. The lack of awareness of one of 
the primary teachers regarding the preschool reality is also disturbing. This situation may certainly be an obstacle 
to the implementation of a transition process and successful pedagogical continuity. Even recognizing these 
inconsistencies as inherent to the very nature of the teacher, as some studies have demonstrated (Guimaraes & 
Youngman, 1995; Mcmahon, Richmond & Reeves-Kazelskis, 1998; Miller, 2001), they reveal inconsistent ways 
of thinking that need a more grounded rationale, as has also been indicated by Santos (2007). 

Looking at these data, it seems evident that preschool teachers work more closely with the emergent literacy 
perspective, given that they identify activities that promote the discovery of writing and its function. However, 
this apparent proximity to a modus operandi aligned with the latest perspectives on the field and the legal 
guidelines clashes with the definition of specific times for starting a pedagogical intervention in this area. It also 
collides with an approach that is sharply focused on the adult. Moreover, it reveals gaps in the manner in which 
these teachers think about reading and writing, a situation that has also been identified in similar studies 
(Guimaraes & Youngman, 1995; Mcmahon, Richmond & Reeves-Kazelskis, 1998; Miller, 2001; Santos, 2007). 

Regarding the way of thinking of the primary school teachers, only one claimed to have adopted an approach 
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that is related to an emergent literacy perspective. Most teachers clearly revealed that they follow a more 
“traditional” logic of teaching reading and writing. This logic is related to the perspective of reading readiness, 
and similar to the perspective of the preschool teachers, it indicates a specific time for starting to work in this 
area that roughly coincides with the beginning of compulsory schooling. 

In general, the preschool and the primary teachers had different opinions concerning the work performed in 
preschool education versus primary education, identifying the former with “playful” and informal contact with 
writing, with some references to its functional use. The latter was identified with “formal” education, focused on 
national curriculum guidelines, clearly marking the difference between the two levels. These differences were 
explained based on the maturity of the child or the child’s preparation for learning reading and writing, which 
have been clearly associated with the reading readiness perspective (Ferreiro, 1997). 

3.2 The Transition between Preschool Education and the Primary Education in Reading and Writing 

Preschool and primary teachers were asked about the relevance of work specifically oriented toward 
transitioning children between the two levels of education. To all of the interviewed preschool teachers, it made 
sense to have work designed for the transition of children in the field of written language to develop the basic 
notions to enable them to prepare for the transition (four teachers) and for the child to feel safe (one teacher). By 
contrast, two out of the five primary teachers argued that it did not make sense to have this type of work because 
there are children who do not attend preschool education and because reading and writing should only be worked 
on in the primary education. The remaining three teachers considered this type of work to be important because 
it enables the development of competencies (two teachers) and facilitates the work to be performed in the 
primary education (one teacher). 

Assuming that there will be work designed for the transition in written language, the following question is asked: 
what type of work should be performed in preschool education and in the primary education from the perspective 
of these teachers? 

For the preschool teachers, preschool education should include the following: preparation activities, in particular 
worksheets; the identification of one’s own name; storytelling; joint activities with the primary school; the 
creation of situations that involve the functional use of reading and writing; the exploration of the conceptual, 
figurative, and functional aspects of writing language; reading by the adult; and contact between the preschool 
teacher and the primary teacher, that includes the preparation of an assessment report by the preschool teacher to 
be delivered to the primary teacher. Relative to the primary education, the preschool teachers believe should be 
made visits and presentation of works in the preschool classes; a diagnostic assessment of the student should be 
performed; a particular teaching method should be used; and one teacher indicated not knowing what to expect 
the teachers to do. 

For primary teachers, the type of work that must be implemented in preschool education to favor the children’s 
transition in reading and writing must take into account the creation of diversified activities, contact with books, 
and experience with the contextualized and functional use of written language. Two of the teachers surveyed 
state that no work in this regard should be performed. In the primary education, one of the teachers believes that 
different games should be performed and that space and time should be organized similarly to in preschool 
education. For the remainder, the teacher must be more rigorous and demanding, and he/she must use a particular 
method for teaching reading or should not perform any work to facilitate the transition. 

Based on the opinions of preschool and primary teachers regarding what should be done, the next question asked 
relates to what they do in their practices to facilitate the transition process in written language. 

The preschool teachers interviewed claim to conduct visits with the children to the primary school, the 
implementation of activities in the school library, reading and writing for the children, promoting the use of 
record boards (attendance board, time board), and following a method for teaching reading. They also claim to 
use the various work areas in the room, to show devices with letters, and to talk to the teacher who will teach the 
children in the primary school. Regarding the primary teachers, one teacher claims to use role playing games, 
reading to the children (adult reading), functional reading, and organizing the classroom space with 
characteristics that are similar to those in a preschool room. The remaining teachers who claim to use specific 
models to teach reading do not note any link to preschool education. 

Assuming that work will be designed to foster the transition process, especially by preschool teachers, the 
teachers were asked to explain what is considered to be the best time for this process to begin to occur and what 
competencies should children have developed in the domains of reading and writing to transition into the 
primary education. 
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For the preschool teachers, the transition should occur during preschool education, with some emphasis on the 
last year (two teachers) or when the child is prepared (two teachers). For one teacher, there is no right time. The 
latter idea is also shared by three of the primary teachers interviewed. The fourth primary teacher believes that 
the transition should be worked on at the end of preschool education, and another teacher holds that this process 
can only occur in the primary education. 

Concerning the reading and writing competencies that children should have developed when transitioning to the 
primary education, the preschool teachers listed the following: development of fine motor skills; drawing letters; 
autonomy; enjoying learning; recognizing their own name; distinguishing letters from numbers; knowing the 
conventional spatial orientation of reading and writing; recognizing letters; distinguishing letters from words and 
phrases; and orally dividing words into syllables. One of the five teachers interviewed failed to list a particular 
competency that children should develop. 

From the perspective of the primary teachers, when transitioning to the primary education, children: should be 
able to interpret images, must have developed core competencies (writing their own name and identifying colors), 
must have developed an interest for reading and writing, should understand the meaning of the text while reading, 
and should have developed fine motor skills. One of the teachers states that “early childhood teachers, of course, 
will have a greater capacity to answer this question.” 

Finally, the teachers were asked about the person or persons responsible for the children’s transition process and 
the role of these individuals. 

From the perspective of the preschool teachers, the individuals responsible are the parents, the preschool teacher, 
the primary teacher, and the child (three teachers) or the parents, the preschool teacher, and the primary teacher 
(two teachers). It is the role of parents to provide resources, read stories, and encourage the child to read and 
write. The child is responsible for demonstrating a willingness to leam, and the teachers are responsible for 
teaching, supporting, and reading stories. 

From the perspective of the primary teachers, the main individuals responsible for the process are the parents, 
and the preschool and the primary teachers (three teachers); or the preschool and the primary teachers (two 
teachers). The role of parents and teachers is to work as a team (three teachers). Parents and teachers should 
promote the child’s intellectual growth and assist in the acquisition of core competencies (holding a pencil, for 
example); specifically, the parents are responsible for helping and encouraging the child. 

A careful analysis of these data shows that without question, the transition in written language between preschool 
and primary education is considered essential for most of the teachers interviewed. However, some primary 
teachers believe that the process is not necessary because they consider that reading and writing are aspects to be 
worked on only at the level of primary education. This position is not far from the findings in the literature, 
which point to a greater level of concern for and proactivity in the transition process on the part of preschool 
teachers compared to primary teachers (Early et al., 2001; Einarsdottir, Docket & Perry, 2008). Indeed, most 
preschool and primary teachers indicate that preschool education is the appropriate time during which to initiate 
more systematic work toward the transition, and preschool teachers seem to be held implicitly responsible for the 
entire process. 

In general, when considering the transition between the two education levels, the goal of preschool and primary 
teachers is to train children for the next level. This training should be based more on a logic driven by the 
specific competencies that children must acquire than on a logic of broad and cross-disciplinary preparation that 
extends beyond specific activities. These goals are in line with the types of activities that preschool and primary 
teachers identify as important for implementation in pedagogical practice, namely, activities that are mostly 
conducted in preschool classroom, with occasional visits to the primary school. This conclusion is similar to 
what is reported by Margetts (2002). 

The contrast between the activities that the teachers consider should be implemented and those that they claim to 
perform in their teaching practice to promote the transition is curious because there is a slight mismatch between 
them. If the activities that should be performed are based on the children’s departure from their classroom for a 
visit to the primary education, then the activities implemented are fundamentally centered on the preschool 
classroom. However, only one primary teacher identifies some strategies to address preschool education in his or 
her teaching practice, and these strategies are focused solely on this teacher’s own classroom. Greater effort on 
the part of preschool teachers in performing activities oriented toward a more fluid transition is again explicit; 
however, it remains very poorly diversified and excessively restricted to the classroom context. 

Accordingly, we cannot fail to highlight, even based on the small sample of teachers from both levels, the lack of 
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awareness shown by some teachers in relation to the others’ reality. That is, the preschool teacher is unaware of 
what the primary teacher can do, and the primary teacher does not know what type of intervention is up to the 
preschool teacher. This fact lends poor support to the establishment of transition strategies for a real coordination 
and continuity between the two levels of education. 

With regard to the competencies to be emphasized in pedagogical work oriented toward the transition between 
preschool and primary education in reading and writing, the preschool and primary teachers are in agreement. 
They mainly indicate the competencies of reading readiness and pay less attention to emergent literacy activities 
that lead children to think about writing. This partly contradicts the goals that preschool teachers listed in the 
first part of the interview to explain their pedagogical intervention. 

Finally, when examining the role of participants throughout the transition process, the reduced role that the child 
ends up playing, becoming a mere passive consumer of activities proposed by preschool and primary teachers, 
warrants attention. Especially for the primary teachers, the transition is reducible to the promotion of specific 
academic competencies, which teachers and parents are responsible for. There is no particular aim to facilitate 
the transition process between levels; instead, only accomplishing what is expected is the role of each of the 
individuals in the learning process of children. There does not appear to be a deep involvement with the logic 
proposed by Dockett and Perry (2004) or Margetts (2002). 

4. Conclusions 

The results presented here are indicative of the different positions among preschool and primary teachers on the 
manner in which they perceive the transition process between these two levels of education. However, the 
identification of intervention strategies aimed at the development of competencies related to readiness for 
reading and writing, which are distant from the emergent literacy perspective that should prevail and sharply 
focused on the adult, seems to be a common denominator in how these teachers think. Furthermore, there are 
discontinuities in the manner in which preschool and primary school teachers conceive the transition, and 
preschool teachers are more proactive in this regard. For the primary teachers, although important, the transition 
is relegated to preschool education, which indicates their apparent disengagement with it. In general and 
particularly in preschool education, the transition process, complex in the types of interventions and 
interventionists, is reduced to singular interventions. This aspect is extensively reported in the bibliography of 
the specialty described above. 

Finally, it is crucial to draw conclusions from the study conducted to understand future implications. In this 
respect, on one hand, it seems essential to deepen this study and extend its scope to better understand how the 
transition actually occurs. This broadening refers to the inclusion of not only more preschool and primary 
teachers but also parents and children so that, as much as possible, we can have a comprehensive view of the 
situation. On the other hand, it is necessary to invest in the training of teachers in the context of the approach to 
written language and specifically in the transition between the two levels of education. It is also necessary to 
understand this transition as a continuous process and to call the attention of preschool and primary teachers to 
the importance of this process and to the advantage of adopting diverse strategies of action that allow a closer 
relationship between the two levels of education. 
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